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LOS ANGELES, ANGEL CITY, is a paradoxical town — is Angel- 
town heaven, or is the City of Angels just the opposite, a wasteland, 
a purgatory? Orson Welles called Los Angeles a “bright, guilty place.” 
Major Ben Truman, an early Los Angeles writer and booster, recalled 
in 1904: “I first visited Los Angeles in 1867. Crooked, ungraded, un- 
paved streets; low, lean, rickety frame or adobe houses, and here and 
there a store or saloon... But there was an irresistible glamour about 
this City of the Angels, even then.” Glamour. What angel worth her 
wings doesn’t have a bit of it? From the beginning, everyone has had 
an opinion about L.A. Angeltown is a place of many guises, many 
forms, many pasts, many places. Geographically, we know, Los Ange- 
les is located at 34 degrees north latitude, 118 west longitude. At least 
we are on the map. But where is Los Angeles historically, culturally, 
emotionally? For these questions, the answers are not so simple. 
After the Mexican-American War of 1848, California became part 
of the United States and suddenly lost her place as El Norte, the north- 
ernmost part of the Spanish empire in the Americas. In a dramatic 
cultural and geographic switch, California became part of the West. 
North suddenly turned into West, and to further confuse things, after 
statehood in 1850, the lower portion of California became known as 
the Southland. So what we now call Southern California has been 
known by every point of the compass except East. It was from the 
east that tourists and settlers poured into Southern California after 
1885, when the Santa Fé Railroad opened the first direct train route. 
A hundred years ago, Los Angeles was first and foremost a tourist 
mecca. Beaches and surf bathing were constant allures, nearby moun- 
tains beckoned, and the city boasted a fine interurban railway system, 
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making travel throughout Southern California very convenient. Los 
Angeles was a garden city, rightfully proud of its civic beauty, com- 
pletely unlike the traffic-filled, smoggy nightmare of today. Yet there 
are still traces of the old city visible if you know where to look. 

Hotels were built throughout the region, some still in existence 
today, and Los Angeles claimed many of the finest tourist hotels in the 
world during the period 1885-1940: 

The Hotel Green in Pasadena, built by Colonel George Green, 
who had made a fortune in patent medicines, opened in 1891, and part 
of it still stands, although it is no longer a hotel but an apartment com- 
plex that has been beautifully restored to its original Moorish-Spanish 
Colonial style. The Hotel Arcadia in Santa Monica, an elaborate four- 
story seaside resort overlooking Santa Monica Bay, opened in 1887. A 
notorious event in Los Angeles history took place there in 1903 when 
another colonel, Colonel Griffith J. Griffith, donor of Griffith Park 
and the Griffith Observatory, shot his wife during a domestic dispute. 
She survived and was granted a divorce ... and he received a three- 
year prison sentence. Today, Loews Santa Monica Beach Hotel stands 
where the Arcadia once looked out onto the Pacific. A little to the 
south, the Hotel Redondo opened in 1890, with an eighteen-hole golf 
course, tennis courts, and two hundred and twenty-five rooms. Typi- 
cal of the dramatic growth of Southern California, Redondo had only 
668 residents in 1890; today it has 63,000. 

Some hotels are still in existence today, such as the Hotel Bel Air, 
which opened in 1946. At nearly sixty years old, it is a mere youngster 
in the annals of Angeleno hostelry, and it might be surprising to learn 
that the Beverly Hills Hotel, a few miles to the east, opened in 1912. 
These are but a few of the many grand hotels of old Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles was also a city of modest domestic dreams. Settlers 
found fulfillment living in small bungalows set in gardens. They en- 
joyed a trip to the ostrich farm, located between downtown L.A. and 
Pasadena, to see the exotic birds and to purchase a feather fan or boa. 
If ostriches were not exotic enough, one could go to the nearby Alli- 
gator Farm. A trip through the orange groves was a delightful way to 
pass a fragrant day, and a visit to the home of artist Paul de Longpré, 
known as the King of the Rose Painters, was a popular excursion. 
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His Moorish-revival house was located in pre-film Hollywood, at the 
corner of Cahuenga and Hollywood boulevards, and attracted over 
twenty-five thousand visitors a year. Many of the tourists bought de 
Longpré’s watercolors; others bought the less expensive chromolitho- 
graphs. Like Monet’s home at Giverny, de Longpré’s villa was set in 
a lush garden, and it helped to put Los Angeles on the art map. Soon 
after de Longpré died in 1911, however, visitors to Los Angeles began 
to seek out the homes not of artists but of film stars in the nascent 
movie industry. 

Movies. The M word in Los Angeles. The movies, and Holly- 
wood, changed much about Los Angeles. A tourist brochure from 
1926 is titled “Royal Homes of the Picture Stars” and features pho- 
tographs of the homes of such luminaries as Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford — their estate, Pickfair, still stands —- Will Rogers, Ru- 
dolph Valentino, Buster Keaton, Rod La Rocque, who, according to 
the brochure, “is unmarried and lives with his parents,’ Gloria Swan- 
son, and others. Speaking of Gloria Swanson, one can still drive along 
Sunset Boulevard and buy a Map to the Stars’ Homes from a street 
vendor — although the information in it might be out of date, and it 
won't be as lavish as the 1926 production. The lure of seeing the home 
of a movie star is still strong, and the stars still live in Beverly Hills and 
the Hollywood Hills, commonly referred to as just “The Hills.” 

Los Angeles is a city of hills, and is, in fact, bisected by a mountain 
range. It is the only large city in the world with a mountain range run- 
ning through it. Mount Hollywood (called Mount Griffith until the 
famous scandal) sits at an elevation of sixteen hundred feet, and near- 
by Cahuenga Peak is eighteen hundred feet, while the highest point 
in the range, Sandstone Peak, near Malibu, is just over three thousand 
feet. These Santa Monica Mountains form the division between Los 
Angeles and the San Fernando Valley, and the canyons winding out 
of the Santa Monicas have their own legends and characteristics. To- 
panga Canyon. Malibu Canyon. Rustic Canyon. Stone Canyon. Bene- 
dict Canyon. Coldwater Canyon. Franklin Canyon. Laurel Canyon. 
Beachwood Canyon. Writing in the early 1880s, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
illustrious travel writer and author of Ramona, observed with her usu- 
al insight and foresight: “The oak-and-sycamore-filled canyons are the 
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most beautiful of the Southern California canyons.... Nobody will 
ever, by pencil or brush or pen, fairly render the beauty of the myste- 
rious, undefined, undefinable chaparral.... Some day, between 1900 
and 2000, when South California is at leisure and has native artists, 
she will have an artist of canyons, whose life and love and work will 
be spent in picturing them — the royal oak canopies; the Herculean 
sycamores; the chameleon, velvety chaparral; and the wild ... water- 
quarried rock gorges, with their myriad ferns and flowers.” 

Downtown, on Hill Street near Fourth, a few blocks from where 
Frank Gehry’s new Disney Concert Hall gleams in the sun, is another 
relic of the past, Angel’s Flight. Built in 1901 to serve the residents of 
Bunker Hill - remember that Los Angeles is a city of hills — and former 
hills — the smallest funicular railroad in the world ferried passengers 
down the hill to do their shopping and up again on the return trip. It is 
difficult to envision, but there were Victorian houses on Bunker Hill, 
and they were among the city’s most desirable in 1900. By the 1940s, 
many of these grand houses had been divided up into apartments 
and rooming houses, and the sunny optimism of the early years of 
the century was replaced by the dark shadows of urban decay in the 
run-down Bunker Hill of mid-century — you can catch glimpses of 
these once-stately mansions in several films noirs, including Criss-Cross 
and Kiss Me Deadly. The angels’ wings had been clipped, and, regret- 
tably, this early residential area of Los Angeles, which had gone from 
chic to shabby in just over a generation, became an impediment to 
civic improvement — it was bulldozed away in the 1960s for so-called 
redevelopment. “I used to like this town,” Raymond Chandler wrote, 
“a long time ago. There were trees along Wilshire Boulevard. Beverly 
Hills was a country town. Westwood was bare hills.... Hollywood 
was a bunch of frame houses on the inter-urban line. Los Angeles 
was just a big dry sunny place with ugly houses and no style, but 
goodhearted and peaceful.” How ironic, and glamorous, that part of 
Los Angeles’s architectural history is now accessible mainly through 
Raymond Chandler’s sensibility and old movies. 

In Los Angeles, there are canyon dwellers, hillside dwellers, beach 
dwellers, and dwellers in the flats and valleys. Before the freeways, 
the canyon roads and passes through the hills were used to travel to 
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and fro. Ultimately, the Sepulveda Pass and the Cahuenga Pass had 
freeways built through them, the 405 and the ror, making the trek 
through the mountains a swift, mundane experience. But at one time, 
traversing the hilly terrain was an adventure. Between 1910 and 1915, a 
trackless trolley ran through Laurel Canyon. A passenger could board 
the sixteen-seat trolley bus, and, for ten cents, go from Sunset Bou- 
levard up to the summit of Laurel Canyon, Lookout Mountain. At 
the top of another canyon, Beachwood Canyon, is perhaps the area’s 
most well-known landmark, the Hollywood Sign. It was built in 1923 
atop Mount Lee (elevation 1,625 feet) to advertise the upscale real es- 
tate development of Hollywoodland. In 1945 the sign was shortened 
to Hollywood, and now is an icon, one of the most visible features of 
the city’s skyline. 

Which brings me to one of the most invisible things in Los Ange- 
les, and I don’t mean a pedestrian. Imagine anyone in New Orleans 
being unaware of the Mississippi River ... a Parisian not knowing 
the Seine ... or a Londoner who has never heard of the Thames. But 
in Los Angeles, perhaps the most hidden, unknown place is the Los 
Angeles River. Difficult as it is to envision, a flowing river once ran 
unimpeded through Los Angeles, from its source in the mountains 
north of the San Fernando Valley all the way to the Pacific at Long 
Beach, a distance of fifty miles. But thousands of people who drive 
over the river via the various bridges which link downtown Los An- 
geles to East Los Angeles are barely aware that they are crossing the 
mysterious Los Angeles River. Traces of its wildness are now visible in 
the Sepulveda Basin, a flood-control area in the San Fernando Valley, 
where native plants are being reintroduced, where wildlife is again 
finding a home, and where parts of the river are being allowed to 
return to a natural state. But very few Angelenos have any concept of 
the river, its course, or its history. 

Blake Gumprecht, in his book The Los Angeles River: Its life, Death 
and Possible Rebirth, wrote: “Three centuries ago, the river meandered 
through a dense forest of willow and sycamore, elderberry and wild 
grape. Steelhead Trout spawned in the river and Grizzly Bears roamed 
its shores in search of food. Indians made their camps along the river, 
and a small Spanish settlement of 1781 became the city of Los Angeles 
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along its banks. The river was the city’s nearly sole source of water for 
more than a century, providing drinking water for a growing popula- 
tion and irrigation for the vineyards and orange groves.... Catastroph- 
ic floods in 1914, 1934, and 1938 led to the creation of a comprehensive 
regional flood control program. Massive flood control reservoirs 
were constructed [and] the river itself was straightened, deepened, 
and widened, and its new channel was lined with concrete. Although 
the facilities that were built to keep the river in place and prevent it 
from flooding made it the eyesore it is now, large parts of present-day 
Los Angeles could not have been developed if the vagrant nature of 
the river had not been controlled.” 

The city is full of paradoxes. Los Angeles’s vagrant river was 
tamed, yet the city flooded with settlers. The city that was once a 
haven for those suffering from lung disease now causes lung disease. 
The city known for its garden homes is now gardenless with high-rise 
condos. The city that once boasted the best interurban public trans- 
portation in the country now has the worst. Los Angeles has a strange 
reputation, and many have found it a barren, unsatisfying place. Per- 
haps they have, as Oscar Levant said, “stripped away the phony tin- 
sel of Hollywood only to find the real tinsel underneath.” But Los 
Angeles is more than just Tinseltown, and if you make an effort to 
see into her past, her heart and her history, you will see the City of 
Angels through a different shaft of light, a city of geographic complex- 
ity, natural beauty, and glamorous possibilities. As Reyner Banham 
said: “Whatever man has done ... to the climate and environment of 
Southern California, it remains one of the ecological wonders of the 
habitable world.... It can be made to produce a reasonable facsimile of 
Eden.” And in this age of mechanical reproductions and digital down- 
loads, who can object to a good facsimile? If Los Angeles is a knock- 
off of Eden, perhaps it is a little off-center, a little skewed, slightly out 
of focus, difficult to define. Perhaps Los Angeles can finally claim her 
fourth and final cardinal point: East ... as in East of Eden, also known 
as the Land of Nod ... a place of sleep, a place of exile, a place of ref- 
uge. Very L.A., now ... and then. 
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Chalfant Basin and Royce Peaks from The High Sierra of California 
by Gary Snyder and Tom Killion 


ARTISTS BOOKS: WHY AND WHEREFORE? 
By J. O. Bugental 


IN THE SPRING 2005 ISSUE of the Book Club’s Quarterly News-Let- 
ter, Dr. Chandler invited articles “to elucidate why things of unusual 
shape and weird format, otherwise known as artists’ books, are really 
books.” As a recent collector of artists’ books, I respond herewith. 

Let’s dispense with the obvious first. Not all artists’ books are 
things of unusual shape and weird format. Some of the treasures in 
my small collection actually look like books. They tend to be from 
limited editions produced by fine presses. What, then, makes them 
artists’ books rather than merely fine-press editions? 

I offer two examples. In 2003, Andrew Hoyem’s Arion Press re- 
printed Irish poet Seamus Heaney’s forty-eight-poem sequence Squar- 
ings with forty-eight newly commissioned illustrations by my favorite 
living conceptual artist, Sol LeWitt. This artist’s book and matching 
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slipcase, like the new drawings, are almost square, 102 by 11 inches, 
and a delight to hold and linger over. Both Heaney and LeWitt signed 
my copy, 204 of 4oo. 

In April of this year, Trillium Press and the young California artist 
Sandow Birk, whose work I have collected since 1991, completed their 
three-volume adaptation of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Dante’s text has 
been a hobby of mine ever since I attended a lecture series by poet- 
scholar John Ciardi at UCLA in the 1960s. 

Sandow’s work typically and delightfully recycles classic images 
into modern contexts, and his Dante is no exception. The text — in 
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Diogenes : Defictions by Peter Koch 


a new adaptation with Marcus Sanders — is the language of twenty- 
first-century American youth, and Sandow’s illustrations reset Gus- 
tav Doré’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso images in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and New York, respectively. My copies, all numbered 
23 of 100, are signed by Sandow, the artist who spearheaded the 
whole project. 

These are certainly artist’s books. On the other hand, sometimes 
a book is an artist’s book because it is made in very small quantities 
by hand. Terry Horrigan’s Protean Press provides good examples. 

In 1990, Terry’s Hobo Traveling Notes combined eight graphic sym- 
bols and eight poems by Stephen Gilmartin with a short historical es- 
say. Then she designed, printed, and bound by hand an edition of fifty 
“chapbooks” to accompany a broadside of the same symbols. Terry’s 
Kokopelli, in an edition of sixty from 1992, combines an essay by Polly 
Schaafsma, an illustration by David Jenny, and calligraphy by Ann 
Miller with Terry’s handset type and accordion-fold binding. Both are 
works of art, and both are books, thus artist’s books. Is accordion-fold 
binding a weird format? Like scrolls, it is an ancestor of the sewn sig- 
natures we now take for granted. Weird today, perhaps, but not in the 
longer view. 

Speaking of aged formats, another of my treasures is Diogenes : 
Defictions from Peter Koch, one of an edition of fifty “objects” from 
1994. Each object consists of twenty-one anecdotes printed on eleven 
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From Dante’s Purgatorio by Sandow Birk 


lead tablets which are assembled (not bound) in a ceramic box.The 
text was prepared by art critic Thomas McEvilley, the custom letter- 
ing by calligrapher-carver Christopher Stinehour, and the ceramic 
enclosures by sculptor Stephen Braun. The design, printing from 
zinc engravings, and overall management of the project was by artist- 
printer Peter Koch. 
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Is Diogenes a “book”? For me, yes. The text came first, and then 
there was the artistry. I've never bought a book I haven't read — or 
intended to read after its turn in the bedside stack — and the artists’ 
books are no exception. 

More than one collector of artists’ books is also or has also been 
a collector of fine art of the sort that hangs on walls. There is a some- 
what tasteless joke that goes, “I had to start collecting books; I ran out 
of wall space,” a statement founded in experience. 

Some other artists’ books on my shelves are mass-produced, un- 
signed trade press editions or facsimiles. I have long been an admirer 
of books by Northern California printmaker Tom Killion, but I always 
seem to find his titles too late for the limited edition. So lam happy to 
have the text and accompanying prints in the mass-produced format. 
They are also books originally made by an artist; he even signed one 
of them for me. 

Last year, Simon & Schuster republished W. B. Yeats’s The Tower in 
a facsimile of the original 1928 book. I have long been a fan of Yeats, 
and reading him in the facsimile is a special pleasure. It is a book, sure, 
but is it an artist’s book? Probably not. It is, however, a keepsake of the 
book arts. 

My criteria and rationale are only part of the whole story. Most 
collectors of artists’ books would disagree on one or more of the 
points I have raised here. I guess the short answer is, as is so often the 
case, “It depends.” 

Of course, one of the underlying pleasures in collecting artists’ 
books is the meetings and conversations — and disagreements over the 
definition of “artists’ books” — with people from the Artists Book Coun- 
cil (Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco) and the San Francisco Center 
for the Book, as well as here with the Book Club’s Dr. Chandler. 


Club Member J.O. Bugental is an editor who lives in San Francisco. 
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Reviews 


WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD 


by Grove Keger. 
Scarecrow Press, Lanham, Maryland; $27.95, paperback. 


Yep, it’s pricey for a paperback, but this guide is a valuable reference 
source and a key to good reading. As you know, bibliographies of any 
description, alas, tend to be costly, probably because of short press 
runs and, thus, higher printing expenses per unit. 

An experienced and skilled librarian offers us the ninety-nine best 
travel, exploration, and adventure books of all time, in his considered 
opinion. These are books in the broadest sense of the subjects. Read- 
ers will appreciate the concise details about each recommended title, 
plus the list of books of similar subject matter. 

It is great to find botanist William Bartram’s Travels in North and 
South Carolina... here also is Alfred Russell Wallace’s “re-discovered” 
Malay Archipelago, along with the more usual, and more literary works 
of Douglas, Durrell, Belloc, etc. Isabella Bird is represented, but by 
her Rocky Mountain reminiscences rather than her classic Hawaiian 
memoir, Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. 


DEVOTO S WEST 


by Bernard DeVoto, edited by Edward K. Muller. 
Athens, Ohio University Press; $18.96, paperback. 


Editor Muller has aptly subtitled this collection of essays by DeVoto, 
from his Easy Chair at Harper’s magazine, “History, Conservation and 
the Public Good.” For it is a mix of history and conservation, but also 
memoir, nature writing, social commentary, and environmentalism. 
DeVoto was a splendid narrative historian, but also a strong conser- 
vationist. As early as 1934, he was warning us that the West was a 
plundered province of the East — before we were really aware of the 
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destruction caused by strip mining, clear-cutting, overgrazing, specu- 
lation and, especially (according to DeVoto), land-grabs. 

DeVoto reminds this reviewer of H. L. Mencken in that even 
when we disagree with him, even when he seems wrong-headed, he 
is interesting to read. Early on in his career (1927), for example, he not 
only over-wrote, he over-generalized and over-simplified. He insisted 
that there was no, zero, native culture or art in the West. But, mostly, 
he was right, as when he declared that (non-urban) Westerners were 
more “in touch” with the land, had a better sense of place, than most 
other Americans. This was not just because of the startling beauty of 
our landscape, but also because Westerners have often been subject 
to the land; its desert aridity, for example. He demolishes some myths 
here, like the excessive stress on the frontier’s rugged individualism, 
which was actually matched, Out West, by the cooperation and com- 
munity that made settlement possible. 

In the 1950s DeVoto was fighting to protect our national parks. 
More than a half-century later, our parklands are battered and abused 
by a combination of (governmental) neglect and public over-use. We 
sure could use a DeVoto about now. 


WRITING BIOGRAPHY: 
HISTORIANS AND THEIR CRAFT 


edited by E. C. Ambrosius. 
University of Nebraska Press; $45. 


This is not a handbook but a group of essays, yet it is, in effect, a “how 
to” book. A collection of scholarly pieces by academics — historians 
who sometimes indulge in biography — it will appeal only to those 
readers seriously interested in the tools and techniques needed for the 
writing of dependable — even collectible — biographies. 

Writing biography should be as easy as falling off the proverbial 
log. You just tot up the incidents of someone’s life and, Voild!, the 
story writes itself, no? Wrong! 

Writing a biography is like picking your way through a minefield 
that has also been booby-trapped. Your misstep may explode in your 
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face. The first huge error committed by some biographers is so obvi- 
ous that it hardly seems worth stating, yet these professionals here 
reiterate it, for it is very important. You must remember that you are 
writing about another person’s life, not imposing your own on his or 
hers. So don’t practice autobiography disguised as the biography of 
someone else. 

Less obvious but just as important, since you care about your 
subject or would not be writing about him or her, you must practice 
two difficult “balancing acts.” First is to make your role a dual one of 
“participant-observer.” The other, and related, figurative high-wire act 
is to balance seeming opposites, empathy and critical detachment. 

All contributors to this book agree on a number of common- 
sense approaches to biographical writing. One is collecting all avail- 
able information on one’s subject, secondary and, especially, primary 
materials. The historians then warn us against seeing a person as so 
much an individual that he seems to exist in a vacuum. He or she lives 
in a context of background — place, time, culture, etc. Also, you must 
distinguish between personal and public personas. 

Interpretation of bare-bone facts is essential, but drawing conclu- 
sions must be a deliberate and reasoned process, not a quick exercise 
in judgment of cause and effect. And, finally, interpretation of data 
(and liberal use of a blue pencil) will prevent the massed details of an 
individual’s life from becoming just a long list of random incidents, 
minutiae without meaning, rather than a true biography. 


— Richard H. Dillon 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


Member Gordon J. Van De Water of Diamond Bar, California, sent 
us copy A4 of fifty of his labor of love, A Stroll by My Western Book- 
shelves. The Club has a special and vital corner for books written by 
members, but this addition has further claims to fame. Most espe- 
cially, it is a Leaf Book! — and the leaf is no mere drift-in-the-wind 
item, either, but a page from John Henry Nash’s 1933 Bibliography of 
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the History of California, 1510-1930 by Robert Ernest Cowan and Robert 
Graniss Cowan. Mr. Van De Water’s record of a remarkable collec- 
tion by a dedicated bookman is also a useful compendium of West- 
ern Americana, arranged alphabetically, and provides bibliographical 
information, anecdotes, and personal histories — an absorbing read. 
We are glad to have this record of Mr. Van De Water's industry and 
enthusiasm. 


The Club recently purchased The Plantin Press of Saul é Lillian Marks 
by Tyrus Harmsen and Stephen Tabor, from the Press of Patrick 
Reagh, Sebastopol, 2005. This much-anticipated book is all one could 
hope for in a bibliography of a California fine press. Our edition pos- 
sesses laid-in specimens of Plantin Press work in the back. The book 
is slipcased in brick-red cloth to match the binding. 


* 


On a recent visit to San Francisco, Gloria Stuart presented the Club 
with a copy of A Slight Diversion, the eleventh book from her Im- 
prenta Glorias, Los Angeles, California, 2001. The book was created 
in an edition of eighteen, using hand-made and other papers, and 
hand-set type (Civilité and Arrighi); it was bound by Allwyn O’ Mara 
in wonderful gilt-washed Thai paper. Design, printing, and collages 
are by Miss Stuart, but in her inscription, she credits others (Ward 
Ritchie and Harold Berliner) for ineffable contributions. The light 
and witty musings on type, printing, and other matters find a solemn 
period in a stanza from William Butler Yeats’s Land of Heart’s Desire. 
The Club is honored to have another of Gloria Stuart’s productions, 
especially when we know that other examples reside at the Library 
of Congress, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Getty Museum, 
London’s Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris, as well as with distinguished individual collectors. 


Cheers and thanks to Gloria. 
* 
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Thanks to Jeffrey Thomas, the Club now possesses a copy of A Free 
Library in this City by Peter Booth Wiley (Weldon Owen Inc., 1996). 
This is an attractive and comprehensive history (not very kind, how- 
ever, to the Old Main celebrated in Jack W. Stauffacher’s 2003 Inscrip- 
tions at the Old Public Library). Among the most attractive features of 
this lavish work are several personal statements about the power of 
libraries by such writers as Isabel Allende, Bill Barich, Ethan Canin, 
and Armistead Maupin. The range of illustrations is superb, too, and 
it is a delight to see such art as Maurice Prendergast’s 1906 watercolor 
of Boston’s West Church used as a library, and the many fine photo- 
graphs and graphics that point up the story of the City’s library and 
its place in the world of books. 


Barbara Jane Land has given us an interesting checklist from an 
exhibition of marbled papers, A Snail, A Peacock, e& A Tiger’s Eye. The 
papers come from the St. Louis Mercantile Library, University of 
Missouri, St. Louis; examples of several are tipped in. Thank you, 
Miss Land. 


Serendipity 


The Committee Chairman's Reaghport 
by Robert J. Chandler 


We wish to inform readers that the reaghnowned author of the Plan- 
tin Press Bibliogreaghphy noticed our “PUNy efforts” in his behalf. 
Please buy his book! By not reaghpeating our reaghmarks, we will 
spare mankind a fifth plague. 

The world has long rejoiced in the paperless era, the demise of 
the printed word, and the death of bookstores ... and girls give boys 
cooties. The hot skinny is that bibliomaniacs catch Codies, well-aged 
for half a century. 


QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER 


We are rejoicing that Andrew Ross, owner of Berkeley’s famed 
Cody’s Books at 2454 Telegraph Avenue and 1730 Fourth Street, trip- 
licated himself in downtown San Francisco on September 29. The 
Jessica Mitford Memorial Kazoo Band, obviously fearful of being up- 
staged, turned out to record the new birth after we had left. 

In the Union Square area, near Macy’s, Apple, and Virgin, a 22 
hundred square foot Stockton Street oasis stocks 150 thousand titles. 
Look for the unmistakable thirty-four foot yellow “Cody’s Books” 
sign at 2 Stockton Street near Market. “Cody’s, bringing writers and 
readers together since 1956,” has purified the place of the passed-out 
Planet Hollywood. 

We find it comforting to have a few geniuses in the BCC to coun- 
teract the baleful influence of the new president. On September 19, 
the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation of Chicago an- 
nounced its annual twenty-five genius grants given for “creativity, 
originality, and potential.” 

Among those Fellows receiving a half million dollars over five 
years is BCC member Terry Belanger, 64. The Foundation described 
him as “a rare book preservationist raising the profile of the book as 
one of humankind’s greatest inventions.” 

In 1983, two years after the Foundation began giving grants, 
Belanger founded the Rare Book School, which has flourished since 
1992 at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. In February 
2004, members of the Roxburghe Club heard him speak on what 
the MacArthurs describe as “making the world a more secure place 
for the irreplaceable legacy of the book.” THANK YOU, Terry, and 
Congratulations! 

While on the Roxburghe, the eloquent Bill Barlow has taken the 
helm of the Press once again. His pithy introductions of speakers are 
deft masterpieces. The new horny one is Bruce Shyer, who engen- 
dered LUST in at least one visitor to the Book Club’s quarters this 
summer to view his remarkable nineteenth-century California book 
sellers’ ephemera. 

Nancy Coopersmith, Shyer’s fabulous predecessor as Printer’s 
Devil, wore a set of red horns, and now he must walk many a mile to 
fill her boots. See what reading the Chronicle’s pitiful ponderous prose 
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on catachresis, or metaphors scrambled without breaking eggs, does 
to us? 

We also noticed that, according to “The Voice of the West,” the 
anti-Iraq War protest on September 24 drew between 20 and 50 thou- 
sand people. As a San Francisco newspaper covering San Francisco 
events presents one number 2.5 times the other, we imagine how such 
preciseness will make for “interesting” reporting of distant battlefield 
and hurricane casualties. 

In early September, a construction crew unearthed part of a ship 
at the southwest corner of Spear and Folsom streets, leading the 
Chronicle to ignore the story and the Examiner, using the AP story 
embellished with color photographs, to exult over this “awesome” 
find. We walked down to peer around white plastic sheeting and peek 
through small gaps to admire the bow of this 1820s-era vessel. 

Next day, the knowledgeable Nolte of the Chronicle wrote that 
the relic is actually a stern. We would think that newsmen and arche- 
ologists would know the difference between bows and sterns, espe- 
cially considering the gender of ships. Carl Nolte being Carl Nolte, 
we believe him. 

Turns out the site is that of Charles Hare’s ship-breaking yard, 
where, in 1986, BCC member and noted marine archeologist James 
Delgado unearthed a stray bow.... Perhaps we may have some match- 
making here. 

Yet, Nolte used “Haer,” a peculiar spelling for Hare, who adver- 
tised “anchors, chains, oars, rope, boats, new & old copper & metals, 
oak plank, ship spikes, and all kinds of whale and sperm oil constantly 
on hand.” Unable to restrain ourselves, we sent Nolte a copy of our 
1863 billhead, remarking he must have had a “Bad Haer Day.” 

Nolte gracefully admitted to the crime on September 9, the anni- 
versary of California's statehood: “That’s my admission on Admission 
Day.” The point? Nolte writes the best there is in the Chronicle. When 
you see that byline, read on. If not the newspaper, then The San Fran- 
cisco Century: A City Rises from the Ruins of the 1906 Earthquake and Fire 
(SF Chronicle, $29.95) 


QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER 


Every Saturday, line artist Bill Russell of the Chronicle turns out 
another leaf in “The Bay Folk Sketchbook.” On September 24, he 
chose San Francisco’s version of the Mannheim Steamroller. Instead 
of blaring bold brassiness, this steamroller produced a noteless caco- 
phonic rumble entitled “Roadworks.” 

San Francisco’s throbbing Center for the Book cut linoleum 
blocks for its second annual block party and auctioned the street- 
printed results. The Master of the Press in this case stated her case 
well. Rather than produce culinary(?) delights on a Vandercook press, 
Katherine Case pressed the inked creations with a monstrous motor- 
ized rolling pin. 

Jack Walsdorf, eminent William Morris scholar and, of course, a 
long time BCC member, sent us an amazing anthology. It is: The Lit- 
erature of the Book: A Select Bibliography, with Critical Essays, of Books By, 
About and for the Book Professions (Marlow, Bucks, UK: LOGOS, The 
Journal of the World Book Community, 2005). Robert Fleck of Oak 
Knoll Books handles sales for this annotated arranged analysis of the 
best of the best and advertises it for $16.50. 

The slimness of this 120-page volume is deceiving. It is a nineteen- 
chapter descriptive bibliography on all aspects of books. The fifteen 
contributors are experts in their fields, and among them are Rich- 
ard Abel, Hazel K. Bell, Charles Clark, Michael Dean, Gary Ink, Beth 
Luey, Eric Newman, and Douglas Williamson. 

Space is limited, forcing the editors to ban the inclusion of books 
older than fifty years due to the difficulty of discovery. Many authors 
manage to manipulate favorites into their brief texts. 

Topics include writing, editing, indexing, producing, publishing, 
marketing, and retailing books. Specialties encompass copyright, ref- 
erence, academic publishing, libraries, and electronic works. Biogra- 
phies and company histories present personal perspectives. Donor 
Walsdorf writes with wit and verve on reading and book collecting to 
close out this work. 

Michael Gorman, Dean of Library Services at the California State 
University at Fresno, wrote on libraries and librarianship. On Friday, 
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October 7, the California State Library Foundation luminated a librar- 
ian at a luncheon just because they like him. 

Representing the Book Club, the then president-elect sent a letter 
of appreciation for Gary Kurutz. Master of Ceremonies J.S. Holliday 
read: 

What is there to say about Gary? — Except that he seems to have 

difficulty pronouncing his own surname. Just ask KD. [Gary 

declares he is a “Kertz,” while his wife prefers the traditional 

“Coo-rootz.’ | 

Perhaps this is due to lack of sleep. The Book Club of Cali- 
fornia certainly has never figured out how Publication Chair- 
man Kurutz gets so much decided and done — and remains dip- 
lomatic all the while. 

Iam certain KD thought she was a widow as Gary built his 
monumental Gold Rush Bibliography [and all 1,000 copies sold]. 

At 3 a.m. Gary should have been beside her in a coma. Yet, an 

empty bed revealed him to be in State Library stacks checking if 

a title-page colon had collapsed into a comma. 

At book and paper shows, Californiana calls him to the most 
historically significant and visually pleasing items. His enhance- 
ment of the State’s collection is a marvel — except when I want 
the new treasure. Gary’s knowledge, coupled with bibliographic 
exactness, good humor, and fair play, has enabled the Book Club 
of California to publish over 220 books. 

Gary’s first book for us was a biography of champagne- 
swilling raconteur Ben C. Truman. Our current book is on Tru- 
man, same author. The new title page pictures Gary’s power: A 
long stage driver’s whip! His “CRACK*~ing enthusiasm keeps us 
tired wheelers on track. Thank you, Gary! 


Furthermore, as some of Gary’s Truman biography remain, we 
hear there may be a special two-fer-one for those ordering Truman’s 
stagecoaching stories, Knights of the Lash. 

We picked up an Up River publication to read that Chandler was 
“one of the finest writers of the twentieth century.” We blushed im- 
modestly. How could Bob Young have known of our modest effort 
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California: An Illustrated History by Hippocrene Books (New York, 
2.004), just out? After all, a work as eccentric as its author had worn 
out three editors at Hippocrene and was starting on the fourth. 

Alas, for our ego, it did not need hardboiled Los Angeles detec- 
tive Philip Marlowe to discover that Young spoke of Raymond, with 
whom we cannot even claim kinship. Ah, fame is fleeting, so farewell, 
my lovely. 

Young is recovering from open-heart surgery, but such has not 
dulled his pen. Any readers wishing erudite commentary should join 
the Sacramento Book Collectors Club to read Bob Young — in his dou- 
ble decade of writing. 

On the last day of August, we joined twenty of these Up River 
friends in the Vallejo Public Library at the Donovan J. McCune Col- 
lection. Dr. McCune left much of his estate to the Book Club, and 
through able management by Dodge & Cox, has supported us most 
amply. In thanks, the McCune Collection is the only BCC honorary 
member that receives free publications. 

Not only does McCune director Judy Hilburg (707 644 - 0764) 
dodge between two bosses, the city and Solano County, but she 
has money enough only to keep the library open for two hours on 
three Thursdays a month. Meantime, she is in process of making the 
McCune a non-profit 501(c)[3] organization, seeking to hire a librar- 
ian, and to acquire cases to display Dr. McCune’s incunabula and 
Kelmscott Chaucer. 

Printers, Attention! The McCune has an Albion Press manu- 
factured by Hopkinson & Cope, Finsburg, London, and a Model 8 
Linotype, Mergenthaler & Co., “Originators and Improvers of the 
Linotype,” which they would like to get working for planned printing 
classes. Assistance amazingly appreciated. 

At the end of July, we journeyed to the American Numismatic As- 
sociation at Moscone Center. There, we found a friend displaying the 
bronze bell from the steamer Winfield Scott, dated “New York 1851.” 
On December 2, 1853, this 225-foot sidewheel steamer grounded in a 
dense fog on Anacapa Island off Santa Barbara. 

Rescuers saved passengers, treasure, and mail, and in 1894, sal- 
vors recovered the bell, which has been in one family since 1897. We 
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hung the clapper, and with difficulty restrained ourselves to strike 
loudly only two bells rather than the six required at 11 a.m. 

Better awaited us. Monaco Financial exhibited several gold bars 
recovered from the Atlantic steamer Central America, which sank in a 
hurricane on September 12, 1857. We somewhat hefted a burdensome 
755 troy ounce bar worth today about $300,000. 

At 52 normal [avoirdupois] pounds, we thought better of bar 
stealing. Its denseness made bar crawling more possible, and we glad- 
ly returned the brick to its case. 

Ah, Offspring. Our daughter at Merton College, Oxford, gives 
us daily installments of the long-running soap opera “Becky vs. The 
Brits.” This is the daughter who remarked about Dear Old Dad's 
choice Gold Rush ephemera, “It’s old, therefore, it stinks.” Now, she is 
at the oldest college in Oxford. 

Thus she writes about meeting in the Fellows’ Quad to sign a 
book students have signed since the college began in the thirteenth 
century. She added, though, “it’s a new book so it won't smell.” Fur- 
thermore, when Merton goes off daylight-saving time in October, 
“everyone walks around the quad backwards drinking port from 12 to 
I a.m. in our matriculation gowns.” She terms this a “crazy tradition”; 
we see nothing unusual. Lewis Carroll was an Oxonian. Soon she will 
be speaking Jabberwocky. 

We certainly wish the best for our daughter, but, alas, we have 
discerned the symptoms of an insidious incurable infection: biblio- 
mania! “Oh, Dad, I walked by this old print shop,” she phoned most 
recently. “It was offering ten percent off on scientific prints, and I 
bought one of a horse skeleton and another of a human brain. When 
I get them framed, they won't stink.” 

Becky is a horse-lover and rider, hence the first print. She is get- 
ting a doctorate in brain imaging, therefore the second. As readers 
have noticed, we have become light-headed from donating too many 
brain samples for analysis. 

As a budding actress, Los Angeles-based elder daughter Kathleen 
struggles to support herself. She does have priorities in order. Inter- 
viewing to become a family personal assistant, she made friends first 


with the dog. 
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From the other English college town comes word: “On Rare 
Display: Cambridge’s most jealously guarded treasures, Illuminated 
Manuscripts at the Fitzwilliam and the University Library, July 25 
to December 11.” Now, this notice will appear just as the exhibition 
closes, so do not rush to book flights. Yet, surprising to ourselves, 
Cambridge has the largest collection of illustrated medieval manu- 
scripts outside of the Vatican, some 4,000 ranging between 500 and 
1600 A.D. 

One good reason to keep that Koch guy around for another year 
printing the QN-L is that he prevails upon Richard Wagener for cover 
wood engravings. Wagener’s work impresses and pleases us. We hope 
to see more in Club keepsakes and books. Boxwood rules! 

Similarly, another recent Roxburghe speaker was Crispin Elsted 
of British Columbia’s Barbarian Press. He and wife Jan emphasize the 
“bear” over the “bar” in their pressmarks and specialize in printing 
wood engravings. Their numerous “Endgrain Editions” are justly fa- 
mous. For those who missed Elsted’s presentation, the Alcuin Soci- 
ety’s Amphora (December 2004) contains Kuldip Gill’s masterful eigh- 
teen-page enlightenment. 

We were leafing through the flotsam and jetsam that washes up 
on BCC library tables to realize that leaf books are all the rage now — 
and that the Book Club excels in their production. In July, Bromer 
Booksellers of Boston produced a sixty-six item catalogue of leaf 
books. 

We noted item 65 was Oscar Lewis’s Second Reading: Selections 
from the Quarterly News-Letter 1933-1963, which is listed in a reagh- 
spected Plantin Press bibliography. It “contains various original leaves 
from newsletters inserted and tipped in, including several woodcuts,” 
Bromer stated. 

The Bostonian closed with a clincher: “Not recorded in BCC 
checklist [of leaf books] or Chalmers.” We are presently working on 
a companion volume of QN-L articles from 1964 to 2004. Perhaps we 
may be able to prepare a Stealth Leaf Book while depleting excess 
stock in the store room. Due to popular demand, none of this gossip 
column will be included. 
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Even now, the Club will celebrate a colorful centennial of a far off 
country encompassing yellow brick roads and emerald cities. World- 
recognized Ozmaniac Peter Hanff of The Bancroft Library edits this 
leaf book made from an incomplete copy of The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz (1900). Hanff’s expertise will sell out the book immediately. Read- 
ers, save room in your checkbooks for this. 

The “Chalmers” work referenced above is John P. Chalmers’s 
checklist of 242 items accompanying the Caxton Club exhibit “Dis- 
bound and Dispersed.” It will be present at the San Francisco Public 
Library from November 5 to December 31. Thanks to Book Club sup- 
port, we hope to publish the papers from the November 5th sympo- 
sium in the QN-L. 

At a Caxton Club symposium on May 20, 2005, BCC Director 
John Windle gave an enlightening talk, given front page placing in the 
Summer ABAA Newsletter, on his two leaf books. 

First off, leaf books belong to the twentieth century and to that in- 
stant state, California. No territorial period of learning here; the Book 
Club issued its first in 1924, and has produced the most. The ebullient 
David Magee joined with Warren Howell and the many Dawsons of 
the Los Angeles Book Shop of that name, collectively and singly to 
issue leaf books. 

Windle’s enterprises belong to two types. The first arose out of an 
1896 William Morris Kelmscott Chaucer that had been through fire, 
flood and mud. Cleaning cost as much as purchasing. 

The rationale? At “bookfairs,’ Windle wrote, “I had heard collec- 
tors tell me many times how they could never imagine affording a 
complete copy, but if I ever came across a page or two, they'd love 
to have a fragment.” And so in 1994 it came to be. Master pressman 
Andrew Hoyem printed the text. 

Windle’s second leaf book had only thirteen inserts — a portion 
of the eighteen wood engravings cut by William Blake for Dr. Rob- 
ert John Thornton’s Virgil (1821). Windle sought to find appreciative 
homes for the poorly mounted and browning plates — and in 1999 
BCC member Marianne Hinkle printed an edition of 513. Robert N. 
Essick’s incomparable illustrated essay, “A Troubled Paradise,” sold 
the remaining five hundred plateless copies. 
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Meantime, the irrepressible Windle is at work on his sixth William 
Blake catalogue. It is his largest and most splendiferous in superbness 
of selections. We suspect the seductive sales spiels will convince even 
him to buy his own bargains! 

This former editor of the ON-L has not lost his touch. Fine Books 
for July contains Windle’s delightful “Rick Gekoski & Me,” a review of 
Gekoski’s Tolkien’s Gown (2004) in England, or Nabokov’s Butterfly and 
Other Stories of Great Authors and Rare Books in the United States. 

The same issue, in obviously biblical proportions, updates infor- 
mation on Andrew Hoyem’s Arion Press Bible. For fans of Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, the lead article concerns collecting Robert 
E. Howard’s Conan the Barbarian. 

In the Southland, Michael Dawson Gallery exhibited Grant Rusk’s 
photographs, “Hillside Living, Los Angeles Photographs, 1979-1980.” 
These black-and-white prints artistically capture subdivision expan- 
sion in the largest spreading amoeba in California. Rusk melded a 
sense of design with a sense of place. 

Man has always shaped terrain to his needs. California was never 
a wilderness; Native Americans burned vast sections regularly to en- 
courage food crops. In the 1970s, the “New Topographics” photog- 
raphy would record changing landscape as fine art, much as John 
Charles Frémont used words to describe the New West. The exhibit of 
Rusk’s genius, emphasizing hillside shots in the Santa Monica and San 
Gabriel Mountains, ran from September 9 to November 11, 2005. 

Internet diaries or Web logs (blogs) have become so much the 
rage that even corporations compose them. There vanishes creative 
artistry! On reflection, poor, suffering readers, we are closing out our 
ninth year penning a printed blog. Upon that sobering thought, we 
pour ourselves a glass of wine. We hope you do the same. Red, of 
course! 


The Society of California Pioneers will display some one hundred 
various treasures from its collection through March 17, 2006. The 
showing of paintings, prints, drawings, photographs, books, manu- 
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scripts and artifacts, which evoke California’s early years of explora- 
tion and Statehood, celebrates the fifth anniversary of the opening of 
Pioneer Hall and the 155th birthday of the Society. Enjoy this remark- 
able legacy at 300 Fourth Street, corner of Folsom (Yerba Buena arts 
district), San Francisco; for more information, telephone (415) 957- 
1849 or query info@californiapioneers.org 


* 


Club Member Elaine Dallman, Ph.D., has sent us the announcement 
of her new poetry chapbook, Nevadans. These poems — “gritty and 
spare,” “dry and fresh,” according to Mary Stewart Hammond — may 
be ordered through the author’s web site, www.elainedallman.com 
or from the San Francisco organization Women in Literature. Dr. 
Dallman is a widely published and anthologized poet and has taught 
and directed workshops over the years, bringing poets and poetry 
into the community. 


From Club member William P. Wreden, Jr., we learn that the book 
collecting prize honoring his parents, Byra J. and William P. Wreden, 
is now ready to encourage Stanford University student book collec- 
tors. (The Book Club of California is honored to have been of assis- 
tance in the establishment of this program.) “Collecting books and 
other printed materials is a mark of a literate and cultured society,” 
declares the brochure for the prize. The Wreden prize has been estab- 
lished “To foster this activity and to honor students’ collecting efforts.” 
Deadline for submission to the 2006 competition is March 31, 2006. 
Stanford undergraduates and graduates are eligible; enquiries should 
be sent to Roberto Trujillo, trujillo@stanford.edu or John Mustain, 
jmustain@stanford.edu 
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The Oscar Lewis Awards 
in Western History and Fine Printing 


The Book Club’s annual Oscar Lewis awards will be presented on 
Monday, February 6, 2006. The Club will honor Robert V. Hine for 
his contributions to Western History and Peter Koch for his contribu- 
tions to fine printing. Dr. Hine, of the University of California, Irvine, 
has written extensively on many facets of the American West. Peter 
Koch, who maintains a printing studio in Berkeley, has been a leading 
light in fine printing for decades and recently established the Codex 
Foundation to enhance the the Bay Area’s long history of active in- 
volvement in the book arts. 

The Oscar Lewis Awards Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Jeremy C. Cole, received many excellent submissions this past year 
and plans to continue to seek out and honor those whose work con- 
tributes to Western History and the book arts. Club members who 
submit names for the Committee’s consideration truly assist in the 
Club’s efforts to honor such individuals. The Board of Directors and 
the Committee hope that many Club members will be present for the 
gala presentation on February 6, from 5 to 7 p.m., and that all Club 
members will continue to send in nominations for the next Oscar 
Lewis Awards. 


I can help with your cataloging needs 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 
Cataloging of books, records & manuscripts 


for Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 
‘e 
770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco ca 94121 
415 221-7707 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


NAME 


Ulrich B. Hacker, M.D. 


Gary Morrison 


Ben Kinmont 
Ann Repass 


Robert McKee 
Paul Merchant 
Carol A. Snyder 


Ann Harlow 
Prof. James R. Gibson 


Gregory T. Graalfs 
Robert McCaffrey 


Mark P. Hall-Patton 
Robert T. Bluth 


New Sustaining Members: 


ADDRESS 
Camino 
Orinda 


New Regular Members: 


Sebastopol 
Seattle, WA 


Lafayette 
Portland, OR 
Vallejo 


Kensington 

North York, 
ON, Canada 

Mountain View 


San Francisco 
Henderson, NV 
Monterey 


SPONSOR 
Vincent J. Lozito 
A.T. Brugger 


Pat Reagh 
Louis Collins & 
Mark Wessel 
George Cassady, M.D. 
Doug Erickson 
Judith Hilberg, 
McCune Foundation 
George Fox 
Ann Whipple 


Kathy Walkup & 

Steve Woodall 
Noel W. Kirshenbaum 
Dr. Robert J. Chandler 
Roger A. Wicker 


The Following member has changed from Regular to Patron status: 


Bruce Shyer 


Oakland 


The following members have changed from Regular to Sustaining status: 


Michael & Marianne Beeman 


Mollie S. Goff 


Woodland 
Palo Alto 
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| PBA Galleries is the only specialist auction house in the west devoted to 
rare books, manuscripts, and maps. Recent offerings have included a 
partnership auction of golf books with the USGA Library, the Jeffrey 
Norton 4000-volume library of fishing books, The Noreen Curry 
library of children’s & fine illustrated books, the library of Ford Mitchell: 
early Americana, Texas & the west, John Dunlap’s collection from the 
estate of William Randolph Hearst, medical books from the library of 
Roy C. Selby, the Arthur M. Ellis collection of early books, manuscripts 
and fine printing, the Christopher Buckley Jr. library of fine books, sets 
and bindings, the Ernst W. Gerber collection of fine maps & atlases, and 


autographs and manuscripts from the collection of Moya Olsen Lear. 
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